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plain if I do not say more.   The various considera-"
tions which you have touched upon in a manner at
once delicate and flattering to myself, are at the
same time of too high a political order to be entered
upon here.
" In a position such as mine, personal independ-
ence has its limits, and cannot but yield at times to
official eventualities."
It was obvious to De Lesseps that he could advance
his cause no further at present by staying on at Con-
stantinople. The influence of the British Ambassador
was too considerable to allow the Sultan to give any
kind of definite assent. The position could not even
be clarified by the arrival of clear instructions from
the British Government. It was too perilous to play
a waiting game. The best plan of action seemed to be
to get back to Egypt and report to the Viceroy, and if
possible persuade him to proceed on his own initiative,
accepting the Sultan's evident goodwill as tacit
consent.
He had reckoned however without the long arm of
Lord Stratford, who had terrorised the Vizier into send-
ing an alarmist letter to Mohammed Said. The
Viceroy was threatened with an attack by the British
Fleet. He was told that he was foolish to throw him-
self into the arms of France, whose Government and
whose agents were very unstable, whereas the English
agents, on the contrary, were always backed up and
supported. He was further told that the internal tran-
quiUty of France and her external influence were at
the mercy of a pistol shot to which the Emperor